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FOREWORD 


Illinois State Normal University conferred the Master of Science 
in Education degree for the first time in June, 1945. Digests of research 
projects completed as a partial requirement for the advanced degree 
have been made readily available by the publication of seven collec- 
tions of abstracts of theses. The first and second appeared in June and 
September, 1948, as Vol. X, No. 4, and Vol. XI, No. 1, of Teacher 
Education. The third and fourth appeared as separate Illinois State 
Normal University publications entitled Abstracts of Theses, June 
1949 to August 1950 and Abstracts of Theses, June 1951 and August 
1951. The fifth, sixth, and seventh appeared in June, 1953, 1954, and 
1955, as Number 4 of Volumes XV, XVI, and XVII respectively. 
This collection is the eighth. 


Two copies of each of the theses are deposited in the Milner 
Library of the University. The original may be consulted at any time 
in the Library; the second copy may be borrowed under the usual 
terms of inter-library loan. 

Appearing in this edition for the first time is a list of the research 
papers presented by students in lieu of a thesis. A thesis or two credit- 
able papers must be submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Science in Education. 
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THE ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 
AND THE OLD NORTHWEST 


Joun Peter DUNNELL 


The purpose of this study is to show the role of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal in the development of the Old Northwest: as an in- 
fluence previous to its completion, both socially and politically, and 
as an important factor during the years it was a major means of trans- 
portation. 

The study shows the development of interest in a waterway con- 
necting the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River, from the time of the 
first exploration in Illinois. The writer traces the rise of Chicago in 
relation to the canal and the Old Northwest, and describes problems 
both prior to and during construction of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. The concluding chapter shows the relation of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal to the Old Northwest, during the entire period of its 
planning and construction, and following the completion of the canal, 
to 1860. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal was conceived as early as 1673, 
was debated long and hard, and, even when construction had begun, 
was under constant attack or faced with grave financial problems. 
When it was finished it helped to develop the region in which it had 
been built. It cut through the heart of the Old Northwest, connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Mississippi River, thus giving the Old North- 
west an artery that contributed to its social and economic development. 
The usefulness of the canal was short lived, but in that short time it 
proved of great service in the economic and social development of the 
entire Middle West. 


Chairman: Arlan C. Helgeson, Associate Professor of Social Science 96 Pages 


SURVEY OF HOME WOODWORKING SHOPS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Joun Gray 


In this survey of home woodworking shops, the writer found that 
approximately sixty per cent of the industrial arts teachers of West 
Virginia had home workshops. The basement was the location chosen 
by the majority of teachers. Most of the shops were developed and 
maintained because the owners enjoyed working with a particular type 
of material. Some were developed because of the profit that could be 
earned from the work done there. A few were maintained for the pro- 
motion of particular hobbies, such as the reproduction of antiques. 

The writer asked the shop teachers to rate eighty-two woodwork- 
ing tools as to usefulness or value in a home woodworking shop. After 
the list was grouped according to usage, the hand tools with the highest 
rating in each group were considered basic tools for a home wood- 
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working shop. Power tools that could be recommended to the begin- 
ning woodworker were selected. An attempt was made to group tools 
in the probable order of purchase; however, no definite order was 
established. It is the writer’s opinion that this order would be chiefly 
determined by the need for the tool. The best advice to a beginner is 
to buy a good quality tool as he needs it. 

To equip a home woodworking shop with the basic hand tools 
would cost approximately $52 according to present-day prices. The 
power tools that are listed as recommended to the beginning wood- 
worker would cost approximately $485 at the same prices. 

These recommendations are made to help a beginner develop a 
home woodworking shop. 

1. The shop should be located in a place where heating, lighting, 

and plumbing facilities are available. 

2. The shop should be dry to prevent rusting of tools and warp- 
ing of lumber. 

3. Basic hand tools should be purchased first, power tools as 
needed. A circle saw or jointer should not be purchased until 
experience in the use of power equipment has been attained. 

4. Any tool should be purchased as the need for it becomes ap- 
parent, not because it is next on the list. 


Chairman: Ray M. Stombaugh, Professor of Industrial Arts 63 Pages 


AN ANALYSIS OF OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT TEACHING 
EXPERIENCES 


Dorotruy HILton 


The purpose of this study is to determine the quality and scope 
of the student teaching experience, as made in 261 weekly reports of 
thirty-three elementary students participating in off-campus student 
teaching at the primary, intermediate, and upper grade levels during 
the years 1951-1952, 1952-1953, 1953-1954. 

A survey of the literature reveals little that relates to the analysis 
of off-campus student teaching experiences. The literature does show, 
however, that many studies have been concerned with the organization 
and administration of the over-all student teaching program. These 
studies include many unpublished doctoral dissertations as well as 
published research and magazine articles. Since these studies do not 
refer directly to the problem involved, they are not included in this 
survey of related studies. 

The findings of this study indicate that those experiences which 
concerned methods, materials, and teaching techniques were of great- 
est significance to these student teachers; that the experiences reported 
as significant vary with sex, time, and grade level; and that these off- 
campus student teachers gained a wide over-all picture of the realities 
of teaching. 


Chairman: Cecilia J. Lauby, Associate Professor of Education 47 Pages 
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WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 
AND ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING DISABILITY 


Dan Wituis HuNtTREss 


Certain cases of reading disability characterized by marked diffi- 
culty in forming associations between symbols are known as associative 
learning disability. Inasmuch as the Coding test of the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children is essentially one of associative learning, it is 
of interest to discover whether there is any relationship between scores 
on this subtest and the presence or absence of associative learning dis- 
ability. The principal thesis is stated by a null hypothesis: In the way 
in which they respond to subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, there is no difference between cases of reading disability 
diagnosed as associative learning disability and those not so classified. 

There were sixty-six cases, fifty male and sixteen female, from 
McLean County and vicinity taken from the files of the Reading 
Laboratory at Illinois State Normal University. The children ranged in 
age from six to fifteen years and were distributed in grades two to nine. 
On the basis of a clinical judgment and the Gates Associative Learning 
Test, they were grouped into three categories: No disability, Moderate 
disability, and Extreme disability, with thirteen, thirty-one, and twenty- 
two cases in each category respectively. The median intelligence quo- 
tient was 92 with a range from 60-128. All of these cases were given 
or had previously been given the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. 

Statistical analysis in the main supports the null hypothesis. The 
difference most nearly approaching significance was on the Object As- 
sembly subtest. In spite of the general lack of significance, it was pos- 
sible to develop a discriminant equation which differentiates the “No” 
from the “Extreme” category at the 5 per cent level of confidence, 
using a combination of the Coding and Object Assembly subtests. 

Though these findings are not entirely unequivocal, they do raise 
questions about the nature of the associative learning construct. 


Chairman: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psychology 30 Pages 


PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES IN CURRICULUM 
AS MEASURED BY THE 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Cuarces [mic 


This study is an attempt to interpret the results of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory quantitatively through the normal 
range of the scale to see if significant personality differences are found 
which may be used for guidance in several college major groups pre- 
paring for teaching at Illinois State Normal University. 

Those students who had graduated between June, 1951, and 
August, 1953, and who had taken the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
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ality Inventory at the beginning of their junior year. were used as sub- 
jects. Profiles using the median, quartiles, and range were constructed 
and included for these groups and for all men and all women. 

The medians of eight of these groups for men and for women 
(totaling 465 men and 509 women) were used as a representative 
score of the group, and these were correlated and factored using a 
variance of the Q-Metholodogy and the Centroid method. These fac- 
tors were used to reconstruct profiles in terms of original inventory 
scores. 

These conclusions seem warranted. 

1. It is of little or no value to use the Minnesota Multiphase Per- 
sonality Inventory to help students choose a major field in a 
teachers college. 

. There are as many different personalities within the major 
groups as there are between the groups. 
3. One personality factor or configuration accounts for the major 
part of the variance of the personality of the different groups 
(i.e., one for the men’s group and one for the women’s group). 


rh 


Chairman: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psychology 22 Pages 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CEREBRAL PALSIED 
CHILDREN: A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE VALUE OF A 
SPECIFIC UNIT OF WORK TO A SMALL GROUP 


Leonarp LaAHey, JR. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the value of a unit of 
work in physical education, comprised of activities modified or devised 
for specific use with five selected subjects; and to find out wherein the 
activities have helped each subject. 

Five cerebral palsied children were selected and observed in their 
periods of free play and physical education. They were then pretested. 
This was followed by the unit of work lasting seven weeks and com- 
posed of ten activities devised and modified for the purpose of improv- 
ing the subject’s ability in the skills of jumping, leaping, catching, and 
throwing. At the conclusion of the unit, the children were given the 
same tests, and the results of the two testing phases were compared. 
Conclusions and recommendations were drawn from the findings of 
this comparison. 

The study was limited by the lack of previous standards of per- 
formance for comparing these children with others having similar 
handicaps and the impossibility of having a control group. The effect 
that physical therapy had on the performance of each subject could 
not be determined. In the light of these limitations, the following con- 
clusions and recommendations were drawn from the data obtained 
through the study. 

The unit of work was found to be of marked value to one subject, 
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of definite value to two others, and of some value to the remaining two. 
An analysis of the activities showed that those which were used for the 
development of ability in jumping and leaping more nearly met the 
need for which they were used than did the activities which were used 
for developing ability in catching and throwing. It was concluded that 
the unit of work was beneficial to all the subjects in improving their 
ability in jumping, leaping, catching, and throwing. However, the de- 
eree of benefit varied with each subject. Since this is usually true where 
normal children are concerned, it is believed that the continuation of 
this unit of work, or of a similar program, would be of value to the 
five subjects. 


Chairman: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 56 Pages 


MERIT AS APPLIED TO ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Ovessa Heacy MEYER 


The purpose of this paper was to summarize the administration 
and use of merit to determine salaries in the public schools of Illinois. 
Information was obtained through the use of a questionnaire. The pur- 
poses of the questionnaire were five: (1) to determine how many 
schools actually used merit to determine salaries; (2) to discover how 
the merit system was initiated; (3) to determine how different merit 
systems operated; (+) to determine how different patterns of applying 
merit to salaries were administered; (5) to secure a listing of the 
strength and weaknesses of cach merit system. 

The study revealed that eleven of the twenty-seven schools con- 
tacted in Illinois were using the merit system to help determine sal- 
aries. The schools were selected after consulting Teachers’ Salaries, 
1953-1954, Teachers’ Salarics, 1954-1955, as published by the Illinois 
Education Association. ‘The study further revealed that most often the 
impetus for introducing the idea of merit seemed to stem from the 
school board or superintendent, or both. Various groups usually helped 
to formulate the pattern of administration. Supervisory and adminis- 
trative evaluations appeared to be popular sources of data used to 
determine the people who would receive merit increases. Pronounced 
variations appeared in the minimum and maximum monetary grants 
given to teachers who had been determined to warrant increases. The 
weaknesses listed as being present in Illinois schools using merit seemed 
similar to those weaknesses listed by various authors in other states. 
The strengths appear to follow a similar pattern. 

This study was limited by a small sample. Personal contacts with 
the schools would probably have been more successful in understand- 
ing the administrative patterns. 


Chairman: John W. Carington, Professor of Education 103 Pages 
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THE FUNCTION OF A HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS CLUB 
RaLtpu Hersert NyBerc 


This study measures the values of mathematics clubs to the mathe- 
matics programs in Illinois high schools. An estimate of schools having 
clubs is reported. Activities and topics used in club programs are listed. 
Reasons for not having clubs were determined. 

All public secondary schools in the state were categorized by en- 
rollment and approximately 10 per cent were selected as a sample. ° 
Separate categories were used for Chicago schools and non-public 
schools. A questionnaire was used to secure the information. 

Results indicated that mathematics teachers believe clubs to be 
valuable, but only one of eighty-six teachers think that a club is neces- 
sary in a mathematics program. Schools with enrollments under 150 
and non-public schools have few, if any, clubs. Over one-half of the 
schools with more than 1000 students have this activity. Between 25 
and 40 per cent of Chicago schools have clubs. The principal reason 
for having a mathematics club is to stimulate interest in mathematics. 
Teachers who sponsor clubs have a higher regard for this activity than 
do other teachers. Almost all of the clubs involved in this study meet 
after school or during activity periods. Finding a suitable meeting 
time is the greatest obstacle to club success. Activities and topics are 
varied as well as the amount of student planning of programs. Teachers 
in schools without clubs cither think they do not have time to direct 
this activity or have not given the subject much consideration, 
Chairman: Douglas R. Bey, Associate Professor of Mathematics 67 Pages 


THE MATCHING OF VOWEL QUALITY IN SINGING 
Murray J. OsBorn 

On the assumption that vowel quality is important to the way 
voices sound together in a singing group, the writer has undertaken 
to determine how closely the frequency characteristics of specific vowel 
sounds can be matched. Frequencies which are characteristic of the 
quality of specific vowel sounds have already been determined in prev- 
ious researches. The location of these characteristic frequencies is 
influenced by the size and shape of the resonant cavities along the 
vocal tract. The problem in this investigation was narrowed to the 
study of the vowel sounds i and wu (as in “bee” and “too,” respectively) . 

Seven male voices were selected to sing an identical musical pass- 
age containing these two sounds. All subjects were tape recorded 
while singing the passage, first at the same pitch, then in addition, 
some were recorded higher and some lower than the initial pitch. A 
frequency analysis was made of the selected vowels using a Panoramic 
Sonic Analyzer. 

Results showed that the characteristic frequencies occurred at or 
near multiples of the fundamental frequencies. Since fundamental 
frequencies were kept as constant as possible, the characteristics were 
relatively closely matched from one subject to another. 
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It was concluded that, at least insofar as the vowel sounds i and u 
are concerned, it is possible for one individual to match the frequency 
characteristics of another with accuracy. Furthermore, the matching 
of vowel quality depends, in large, upon the accuracy of matching the 
fundamental pitch. When a voice in singing changes from one vowel 
to another, a change in the quality of that voice will result if the wave 
form of a tone may be taken as a measure of the tone quality. 


Chairman: Leslie M. Isted, Professor of Music 46 Pages 


A STUDY OF ELEMENTARY CUMULATIVE RECORD 
FORMS 


WILLIAM PENSTONE 


The purpose of this study was to determine what constitutes a 
good cumulative record system in the elementary schools, and what are 
its functions. 

Following the review of professional literature, the author estab- 
lished criteria to permit an evaluation of selected forms for this study. 
Nine forms used within this state have been evaluated, and six of 
these reproduced by photostat copies to provide a visual record of the 
varied forms currently in use. 

The findings of this study indicate the following. 

1. The physical features of cumulative record systems for the most 

part are uniform. 

2. Many schools use supplementary forms. 

3. The objectives of cumulative records are thought to be the 

same. 

4. The content differs greatly, but the trend appears to be for 
more consistency in recording the child’s progress by means 
other than recording grades in the academic areas. 

5. Schools are omitting more of the less important data, especially 

health records. 

It is evident that schools are becoming more aware of cumula- 
tive records and their usefulness. Much in-service education remains 
to be done in the field. Many schools are making progress in this direc- 
tion while others compile data, file them, and repeat the procedure 
each year. 


Chairman: John W. Carrington, Professor of Education 62 Pages 


STREAM POLLUTION PROBLEMS OF A SMALL TOWN 
Victor J. Ricu 


The Sanitary Water Board of Illinois has forced several small 
towns to construct costly sewage treatment plants because the sewage 
effluent from the towns has caused stream pollution. Such construc- 
tion for a small town has proved to be financially burdensome. 

One small town discharges its septic tank effluent into a small 
creek. The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of this 
sewage effluent on the creek, and to determine if the discharge was 
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interfering with the uses of the creek. In short, this was a test of the 
suitability of the town’s present method of sewage treatment. 

Various laboratory tests and observations were made regularly 
during the spring and summer months, when stream conditions were 
at their worst and nuisances most likely to develop. Some conclusions 
were reached. 


1. The sewage from the town does pollute the creek, but does not 
interfere with the uses of the creek. 

2. There are some odors arising from the creek. 

3. The creek by physical, chemical, and biological actions is able 
to purify itself satisfactorily within a distance of two miles 
after the entry of the sewage from town. At this distance the 
creek water is in better condition than the water above town 
(before the entry of sewage). 

4. There is an improper method of sewage disposal in the town 
and a lack of town control over the disposal. Continued use of 
the present method of disposal may cause trouble in the future 
and bring on heavy indebtedness for sewage treatment plant 
construction. 


Chairman: Ernest M. R. Lamkey, Professor of Biological Science 105 Pages 


SENATOR TAFT’S PUBLIC SPEAKING ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION: AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


STANLEY GENE RIVvEs 


The purpose of this study was to examine and record the signifi- 
cant speaking of Senator Robert A. Taft on labor legislation. 

Senator Taft’s background as a speaker is considered, including 
his education, legal career, early political career, Senate career, and 
personality. This brief biographical section concentrates on rhetorical 
qualities. 

An elaboration upon the issue of labor legislation includes a his- 
tory of labor legislation in the United States from the Sherman Act to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Selected examples of Senator Taft’s speaking on 
the issue are recorded with special attention given to his introductory 
speech to the Senate on the Taft-Hartley bill, the Senate debate on the 
bill, Taft’s speech in answer to President Truman’s veto message, and 
the Senator’s subsequent defense of the labor law in the election cam- 
paigns of 1948, 1950, and 1952. The Senator’s influence upon the 
issue is summarized. 

The rhetorical evaluation of the Taft speeches covers matters of 
composition, invention, style, delivery, and audience. The persuasive 
devices utilized by the Senator to gain acceptance are specified. 

1. Taft spoke as often and as to as many people as possible. 

2. Taft relied primarily upon direct speech as an instrument of 

political persuasion. 
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3. Taft repeated his basic ideas often. 
4. Taft based his argument on fact and logic, seldom resorting to 
emotional appeal. 
5. ‘Taft relied upon his personal authority for proof of many 
of his statements. 
6. ‘Taft relied heavily upon political opinion as justification in 
argument. 
The results of Taft’s speaking and his reaffirmation of the spoken 
word are discussed. The Appendix of the study includes a summary of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Chairman: Ralph A. Micken, Professor of Speech 106 Pages 


EVALUATING PUPIL PROGRESS IN CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 
Henry FRANK Tos.er, Jr. 

This study proposes a guide for the evaluation of pupil progress 
in achieving the objectives of citizenship education. The need for de- 
veloping more effective ways of determining the success of schools in 
teaching citizenship is a matter of urgent concern to educators, a con- 
cern due in part to the increasingly interdependent nature of society 
coupled with the virtual disappearance of opportunities for children 
to assume a functional role in a technological society. 

The procedure utilized was primarily that of examining literature 
focused upon the evaluation of growth in democratic values and atti- 
tudes through citizenship education. The first chapter presents qualities 
of the good citizen and shortcomings of American life and character. 
The remainder of the study describes desirable content, format, and 
evaluative criteria for objectives; values, types, and characteristics of 
evaluative techniques; essential components of valuable developmental 
experiences for children; and observable behaviors inherent in success- 
ful democratic living. Objectives are proposed as basic to good citizen- 
ship: 

1. Understands himself and his role as a worthy family member. 

2. Governs self for the common good. 

3. Thinks, acts, and speaks with due regard for the individual 

worth and rights of others. 

4. Assumes responsibilities inherent in the freedoms of democracy. 


These major conclusions are based upon the results of this study. 


1. Educational objectives must be valid; that is, they must be 
compatible with individual and societal needs, attainable, and 
capable of reduction to behavioristic terms. 

. Evaluation techniques must be devised, adapted, and admin- 
istered creatively in order to secure maximum evidence of 
growth. 

3. All activities and areas must be considered as potential test 

situations for evaluating desirable growth. 
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4. Teachers need to understand educational objectives and know 
how to recognize them when translated into observable be- 
havior. 

5. There is a real need for more meaningful evaluation of pupil 
growth in citizenship education. 


Chairman: Vernon L. Replogle, Associate Professor of Education 87 Pages 


FORENSIC SUCCESS AND FRESHMAN ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


ArriurR EuGENE WorKUN 


The purpose of this paper was to determine whether a relation- 
ship exists between success in forensics and the results obtained on 
selected freshman entrance examinations taken by members of the 
Illinois State Normal University forensic squad for the years of 1949 
to 1954. 

The existence of relationships was determined in this manner. The 
field of forensics was subdivided into four classifications: debate, dis- 
cussion, oratory, and extempore speaking. Criteria were established for 
the judgment of success. They were actual win-loss percentages in 
debate and speaker ratings achieved by squad members in discussion, 
oratory, and extempore. Thus, success in forensics was assigned a 
numerical value, which was statistically correlated with the results ob- 
tained on selected freshman entrance examinations by the same people. 

The results show that in most cases little or no relationship exists. 
In a few cases, however, it is apparent that a significant relationship 
does exist. 

This study was limited in that the number of forensic participants, 
even over a period of five years, was small. Its scope was limited be- 
cause only certain freshman entrance examinations were used. 


Chairman: Ralph A. Micken, Professor of Speech 22 Pages 
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—AUGUST, 1955— 


FIRE SAFETY FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


CLARANCE GEORGE ANDERSON 


This study attempted to gather information bearing upon the 

three-fold problem: 

1. What information and activities on fire safety could logically 
be presented in industrial arts? 

2. What grade levels should receive instruction in fire safety? 

3. Should this material be presented as units within a course, as 
an integrated part of several courses, or as a course within its 
own right? 

The procedure for this study was to explore literature, especially 

that of the associations whose chief interest is fire safety. Letters were 
written to schools that were commended by those associations for the 


work they are doing, to determine as near as practicable the answers 


to the above questions. In matters of technical nature, the pattern was 
to visit the local fire fighting departments and obtain their views on 
the matter in question. 
In the light of the information presented, these conclusions were 
reached. 
1. The information and activities on fire safety are compatible to 
the teachings of industrial arts. 
. Supplementary fire safety content can be taught at any level 
where industrial arts is offered. 
3. Fire safety content should be integrated into the existing indus- 
trial arts program. 
4. The possibility of a unit or a course within the area of indus- 
trial arts has not been tried. 


For the industrial arts teacher interested in presenting to his pupils 
~ program of fire safety, the study offers the following: 

1. Suggested learnings that should be acquired by the pupil. 

2. Suggested activities for the pupil. 

3. Suggestions to the teacher for practical classroom application. 
Chairman: Ray M. Stombaugh, Professor of Industrial Arts 61 Pages 


TEACHING THE CHEMISTRY AND USES OF 
ORGANOSILICON COMPOUNDS AND SILICONES 


Nora LEoNA BALLARD 


The purpose of this study is to incorporate into a resource unit 
information and sources of information on silicones and other organo- 
silicon compounds. This unit is designed for use by the high schoo! 
teacher in teaching the chemistry and uses of silicones and other organ- 
osilicon compounds. 
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Information was obtained from books, from popular and scientific 
articles on organosilicon compounds and silicones, and from informa- 
tion and materials received in reply to questionnaires. The question- 
naires were sent to five manufacturers or research institutions which 
are making or working with organosilicon compounds and silicones. 
Six high school textbooks were studied to determine how well they treat 
the subject. ; 

A 100 per cent response to the questionnaire was received. The 
manufacturers and researchers sent information, bulletins, booklets, 
and reprints. One sent samples of silicone fluid and rubber. None of 
the text-books studied had an adequate treatment of the subject. 

This unit contains material on the history, naming, toxicity, chem- 
istry, and uses of organosilicon compounds and silicones; sources of 
information and suggestions for teaching a unit on organosilicon com- 
pounds and silicones; directions for demonstrations and experiments, 
and suggestions for further study. 

The results of this study indicate that the chemistry and uses of 
organosilicon compounds and silicones should be taught in high school 
chemistry along with the unit on organic chemistry or immediately 
following it. 


Chairman: Esther M. Griffith, Associate Professor of Physical Science 70 Pages 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FUNCTIONS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STUDENT PERSONNEL 
COMMITTEE OF ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Ricuarp LEE BENSON 


This study presents the development of the Student Personnel 
Committee, Illinois State Normal University, including an analysis of 
its functions and responsibilities, and an evaluation of its work. 

In order to provide background material a survey of literature 
relative to student personnel services in higher education was made. A 
careful study of the meetings of the Student Life and Welfare and the 
Student Personnel Committees was especially helpful in pointing out 
what the Committee had considered and why. Informal talks with the 
student deans and other members of the Personnel Committee helped 
to give a more accurate interpretation to the minutes of past meetings. 
An evaluation of the Committee’s work in relation to acceptable 
practices as found in the survey of literature concluded the study. 

Some conclusions based on the results of this study are that the 
Student Personnel Committee initiates most of the policies concerning 
the student personnel activities of the University; deals with all phases 
of the total personnel program of the University; evaluates and ap- 
proves new campus organizations; gives attention to such activities as 
freshman week, freshman testing, and providing assembly programs 
which help the student further develop his social competencies ; informs 
the faculty as to student personnel procedures in the areas of grading 
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and techniques for study; and conducts many studies on such topics as 
the success of freshman counseling and social participation. 
Some recommendations are based on the findings of this study. 
1. The Personnel Committee needs to study the counseling system 
so as to open greater channels of communication between the 
counselor and counselee after the initial contact. 
2. The Personnel Committee should continue to evaluate the 
handling of the freshman orientation program. 
3. Members of the Personnel Committee need to be oriented as 
to the functions and responsibilities of the Committee. 
t. Greater coordination of the personnel services provided by 
Illinois State Normal University is needed. 


Chairman: Harry D. Lovelass, Professor of Education 159 Pages 


UNDERSTANDING CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 
Jor Burorp BertRanp 

The purpose of this creative project is to devise an instrument that 
may be used at the beginning of a study of contemporary painting in 
senior high schools and colleges. It is hoped that through this teaching 
aid students will have better understanding of the aims of contempor- 
ary painting and be more receptive to the instruction that follows. 

Three interpretations of a single still life arrangement were paint- 
ed by the writer. These oil paintings range from a high degree of real- 
ism to almost complete abstraction. A series of color slides shows the 
development of these interpretations from sketches to completed paint- 
ings. An explanatory narrative text accompanies the series. 


Chairman: F. Louis Hoover, Professor of Art 31 Pages 


A LIMNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ROCK RUN CREEK, 
STEPHENSON COUNTY, 1954 AND 1955 
VERNON Epwarp BEstTEs 


The small streams ef Illinois provide recreation and food in the 
form of fish. Numerous streams are being polluted to the extent that 
many types of bottom fauna and fish cannot survive. Pollution is usual- 
ly caused by sewage and/or industrial wastes. 

In a preliminary survey of Stephenson County, it was noted that 
wastes from cheese factories emptied into Rock Run Creek. It had been 
reported that there were “fish kills” on many of the streams below 
cheese factories. As a result of these reports a limnological survey was 
made of Rock Run Creek, a popular fishing stream, to determine the 
extent of reported pollution. 

In making this study of Rock Run Creck, dissolved oxygen tests 
were made, and a careful study of the bottom fauna was conducted 
using the Surber Sampler and Ekman Dredge. Eight stations were 
established along eight miles of the stream, and twenty-two collections 
were taken between February, 1951, and January, 1955. In the above 
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collections, 85 samples were made from riffles, 176 from pools, and 
68 water samples were taken. 

Sixteen thousand four hundred and sixteen specimens were col- 
lected representing the following groups: Coleoptera, Diptera, Ephem- 
eroptera, Hemiptera, Odonata, Trichoptera, Plecoptera, Megaloptera, 
Amphipoda, Aquatic Earthworms, Nematodes, Isopoda, Turbellaria, 
Decapoda, Mollusca, and Hirudinea. 

The dissolved oxygen, according to the Winkler Test, was suffici- 
ent to support native fish throughout the year except certain game 
fish in one sample. Turbidity due to plankton in late summer caused 
supersaturation of dissolved oxygen. 

The type of fish found in Rock Run Creek depended more on 
water temperature than other environmental conditions because of the 
high summer water temperature. 

The cheese factories located on Rock Run Creek during this 
period had little effect on the bottom fauna and dissolved oxygen of 
the stream. 


Chairman: Donald T. Ries, Associate Professor of Biological Science 85 Pages 


USING PROBLEM SOLVING IN A COMMUNITY STUDY 
Ruspy Ouive BipNer 
This study was initiated to find ways of making the study of 
history more interesting and meaningful in a sixth grade class. It 
developed into a study of the Bellflower community using the problem- 
solving approach. The purposes of the study might be ‘summarized as 
follows: 
. To learn of the history of the community. 
. To understand the importance of the community in the life 
of America today. 
To gain experiences in group enterprises. 
To improve certain basic skills such as finding, organizing, 
evaluating, and presenting information. 
5. To improve writing, talking, spelling, reading, and vocabulary 
of the pupils. 
6. To develop loyalty to democratic principles and skills in the use 
of democratic processes. 
7. To furnish opportunities to develop creative activities. 


nN — 


Criteria based on the literature in the field of problem solving 
were formulated. By means of teacher-pupil planning, objectives were 
established and questions were compiled which were used as a guide 
in attacking the problem. 

The following conclusions were drawn. 

1. Cooperative teacher-pupil planning was provided. 

2. Goals were established for the study. 

3. Planned committee work was encouraged. 

4. Certain basic skills, understandings, and initiative were devel- 

oped. 
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. Provisions were made for individual differences and needs. 
. A variety of learning experiences was provided to help con- 
tribute to a continuous learning process. 
7. An attempt was made for continuous teacher-pupil evaluation. 
. Various instruments were used for evaluating pupil growth in 
interests, attitudes, work-study skills, creative self-expressions, 
and critical thinking. 
9. Provisions for pupils formulating and making generalizations 
were not considered as a step in the problem-solving process. 
10. No provisions through teacher-pupil planning were made for 
developing other problem-solving units.. 
Chairman, Helen Nance, Professor of Education 75 Pages 
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A SANITARY SURVEY OF THE DRINKING WATER 
SUPPLIES IN PLAINVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Epwarp GALE BRATTRUD 


The purpose of this study is to carry out a thorough examination 
of the drinking water supplies of Plainville and to make recommenda- 
tions for their improvement to aid in maintaining the health of this 
community. 

Bacteriological procedures used in the examination of the sixty- 
nine water supplies are a combination of Standard Methods and the 
Lamkey-Illinois State Normal University Method. Procedures for 
carrying out the nitrate test are in accordance with Scott’s Standard 
Methods of Chemical Analysis. 

As a result of this study, the following conclusions have been 
made. 

1. All residents have been informed of the sanitary condition of 

their drinking water supplies. 

. Forty out of sixty-nine, or 57 per cent of the drinking supplies 
in Plainville are polluted. 

. Twenty-seven out of sixty-nine, or 39 per cent of the water 
supplies have nitrate of ten or more parts per million. 

. No cistern drinking supplies have adequate filters. 

. The most common causes of pollution are inadequate pump 
platforms and failure to clean cistern reservoirs and roof 
troughs. In several instances the major cause has been the 
presence of debris around the pump area. 

6. Latest bacteriological tests have proven the Town Well to be 
polluted. 

7. The Park Well has been restored to safety by the construction 
of a concrete pump platform which now prevents fecal matter 
from entering the well. 

8. The Town Board as well as many residents are striving to better 
the water supplies of Plainville. 

9. Recommendations have been made for the restoration of the 
polluted water supplies to safety. 

Chairman: Ernest M. R. Lamkey, Professor of Biological Science 95 Pages 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
TO THIRD GRADE CHILDREN 


HELEN May Brunk 


The purpose of this thesis was to determine the effects of special 
emphasis on the development of concepts in elementary science upon 
the ability of a group of third grade children to read for meaning 
and to develop depth in concepts related to third grade ‘science. After 
Form 1 of Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests had been adminis- 
tered to two third grade classes, fifteen pairs of children were matched 
on the basis of sex, years in school, chronological age, mental age, and 
average in vocabulary and comprehension. One child of each pair was 
placed in the control group; the other, in the experimental group. 

Seventy-five concepts were selected by a committee of seven 
primary grade teachers. These concepts were developed with the pupils, 
five being presented every week. 

The control group was taught through appropriate material with 
ordinary emphasis on the development of the concepts. The experi- 
mental group used the same materials and methods but utilized many 
additional experiences. The experiment ran for fifteen weeks of one 
semester, September, 1954, through January, 1955. 

At the conclusion of the semester, the second base for comparing 
the groups was established. Form 2 of the Gates Advanced Primary 
Reading Tests was administered. The results of these tests were added 
to the other data used in the experiment. 

From the seventy-five concepts developed during the experiment, 
forty were chosen by the primary teachers who made the original ‘selec- 
tion, for use as a means of testing the grasp of the concepts. These 
forty concepts were submitted to the pupils ten at a time on each of 
four days. For each term the pupil was to write one explanatory 
sentence. 


Chairman: John L. Reusser, Associate Professor of Education 55 Pages 


A STUDY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
PRACTICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
ELLEN Bupp 


The regulations governing the minimum school entrance age in 
each state, the difficulties in establishing these standards, and the result- 
ant pupil and school problems incurred by these practices of admission 
were the problems in this study. The purpose was to define courses of 
action which might be taken to resolve the problem of varied entrance 
practices so that the schools will be more effective in teaching young 
children. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent to the forty-eight state super- 
intendents of public education revealed that more than one-half of the 
states regulate the minimum entrance age and less than one-fourth 
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more set a definite entering age but allow local school boards to admit 
younger children. The median entrance age is five years and nine 
months as of the beginning of the school year. Chronological age 
is the only basis for admission in most states. Only a few states permit 
attendance of younger children who are mentally above normal. Most 
states will not refuse admission to children who are mentally below 
normal unless their condition makes school attendance impracticable. 

The difficulties in setting minimum age standards for first grade 
entrance are due to the parents’ eagerness to enroll their children as 
soon as possible and the fact that birth dates tend to be distributed 
evenly throughout the year. 

Studies made of factors in the success of first grade pupils show 
that mental age is a better criterion for school entrance than is 
chronological age. A pre-first grade has been established in some 
schools for children who are not ready for traditional instruction. 

In view of the difficulties involved in changing the statutes, the 
writer suggests that age requirements remain as they are. Each state 
will then need to modify its first grade program to provide suitable 
instruction for the immature children. 


Chairman: John L. Reusser, Associate Professor of Education 74 Pages 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Ivan R. CALHOON 


This study considers the objectives, the curriculum, and the enroll- 
ment in the junior colleges of Illinois with special reference to the 
social sciences, religion, and philosophy. 

The objectives of the Illinois junior colleges as they are published 
in the college catalogues are related to the objectives of general educa- 
tion as stated by recognized authorities. The objectives of the Illinois 
junior colleges are found to be similar to the objectives of general 
education. 

Data obtained by questionnaires from the cooperating Illinois junior 
colleges show enrollment in each course in social science, religion, and 
philosophy for the three-year period 1951-1954, as well as the total 
college enrollment for that period. 

A comparison of the catalogues points out a diversity of courses 
offered, partly due to the fact that some junior colleges are public 
while others are private and sectarian, and that among colleges of the 
same type there is a diversity of curriculum emphasis. A comparison 
of course enrollments points out a wide range in the proportion of 
students of each college who take courses in the social sciences, reli- 
gion, and philosophy. 

Continuing curriculum revision in the junior colleges in Illinois 
is one of the recommendations of this study. 


Chairman: Benjamin Keeley, Associate Professor of Social Science 86 Pages 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
A Survey of Selected Social Studies Curriculums 
in the United States 


Mary Rutru CAMPBELL 


In this study, an attempt was made to determine the prevailing 
pattern of geographic education in the elementary scchool. Attention 
was focused on regional sequence and type of content organization. 

Eighty-nine courses of study from sclected school systems were 
analyzed for regional sequence. Data concerning the organization were 
obtained by questionnaire from 183 selected systems. 

Regional emphasis is similar in most schools in the first five grades 
and dissimilar in grades six through eight. Primary programs were 
rather consistent in following this sequence: home and school in first 
grade; neighborhood in second grade; local community in third grade. 
Home and world communities appear in fourth grade. The United 
States is dominant in fifth grade though some schools broaden the 
study to include all Western Hemisphere countries. 

A greater diversity is characteristic in sixth and seventh grades. 
The Eastern Hemisphere predominates in sixth and appears about 
equally prominent with studies of the world in seventh. Geographic 
studies occupy a comparatively minor position in eighth grade. Com- 
munity studies receive special emphasis in grades four and seven. Study 
of the home state appears throughout the grades. 

The prevailing pattern of content org’%nization shows variations 
within grade levels and groups of systems surveyed. At each level, 
smaller cities lead in separate subject matter organization with greater 
frequency in the upper grades. Similarly, county systems lead in cor- 
related studies, which occur in 33 per cent of the intermediate grades 
and 30 per cent of the upper grades. At each level, the larger cities 
lead in numbers of unified courses of geographic character; about 19 
per cent, the highest proportion, of the intermediate grades have this 
type. Unified courses of historical character predominate in the upper 
grades. The various states list the highest percentage of broad themes 
organization, which appears most frequently in third grade, constitut- 
ing 57 per cent of all types. 


Chairman: Clarence W. Sorensen, Associate Professor of Geography 75 Pages 


A CONDITIONING PROGRAM TO REDUCE KNEE INJURIES 
RESULTING FROM FOOTBALL 


Joun Eonar CaRLson 


This study attempts to determine the relative values of twenty- 
seven specially selected knee conditioning exercises. The study analyzes 
data obtained from checklists sent to sixteen recognived experts. These 
experts represent the fields of anatomy and physiology, physical ther- 
apy, coaching and athletic training. 
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The results show that a special knee conditioning program aimed 
at preventing knee injuries is highly desirable. Furthermore, the fre- 
quency and severity of injury to the knee would indicate the necessity 
of such a program in football. 

Certain exercises now used by coaches and trainers are of doubtful 
value in strengthening the knee. In fact, in some cases, these exercises 
are thought to be detrimental to the welfare of the knee. 

A special conditioning program for the knee should be supple- 
mented by other means in order to obtain best results. Some additional 
techniques include a comprehensive conditioning program for the rest 
of the body, better coaching of game fundamentals, and strict inter- 
pretation and enforcement of rules by game officials. Conditioning 
drills should be selected only in the light of scientific data. 

The administration of any conditioning program should be done 
preferably under the direct supervision of the team coach or trainer. 
A knee conditioning program should be conducted at least four days 
a week. Ten to fifteen minutes a day should be devoted to the program. 

The exercises which the authorities rated highest, generally speak- 
ing, are calisthenics done with a forceful extension from a semi-flexed 
position, or if done from a fully flexed position, the exercise is of the 
non-weight bearing variety. 

Those exercises of questionable value or which seem to be detri- 
mental to the knee are those in which the knees are fully flexed in a 
weight bearing position during the action. 

The author recommends future research: an anatomical analysis 
of all conditioning exercises in order to determine their relative value 
as knee conditioning exercises, and a study of the degree of success 
resulting from a program of knee conditioning exercises. 


Chairman: Arley F. Gillett, Associate Professor of Physical Education 52 Pages 


A STUDY OF TWENTY PARTIALLY SIGHTED 
PEORIA GRADUATES TO DETERMINE THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM 


VELMA VEREENA CLEMENT 


A study was made of twenty graduates of the Peoria, Illinois, 
sight saving program in an attempt to evaluate its effectiveness. 

A questionnaire, which contained items about personal informa- 
tion, attitudes toward the program, educational and social opportun- 
ities, further education and subsequent employment, and an opportuni- 
ty for a subjective evaluation of the program, was sent to the twenty- 
eight persons who graduated from the program during 1943-1954. 
Twenty responded to the questionnaire. A similar questionnaire was 
sent to nineteen who participated in the program but failed to grad- 
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uate. Only four of these persons were located so no report was made on 
these returns. Four tables show the results of the questionnaires. 

Case studies of the twenty who graduated and responded to the 
questionnaire were made. The data were gathered from cumulative 
files of the Peoria Division of Special Education and from the per- 
manent files of all Peoria high school graduates. 


Chairman: Rose E. Parker, Professor of Education 48 Pages 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN ENDOCRINOLOGY 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WiLuiAM Core 


Due to the growing importance of hormones in medical therapy 
and in agriculture and the known lack of material in high school 
manuals along this line, a series of four demonstrations on endocrin- 
ology was prepared. . 

The four demonstrations show how a relatively small amount of 
the hormone preparation gives striking responses. The first shows the 
effect of an over secretion of insulin on New Zealand White rabbits. 
The second demonstration deals with the effect of an over secretion of 
thyroid substance on young White Rock chickens. The third demon- 
stration reveals the striking change in the male secondary sex char- 
acteristics of White Rock chickens when administered Testosterone 
propionate. The fourth demonstration produces changes in the matur- 
ing of sexually immature white mice when administered Pyrogon B 
(Estrone) and also a regression in the development of the male genitals 
when adult male mice were subjected to treatment with estrone. 

All of the demonstrations are set up that they can be experi- 
mentally performed in the high school classroom with little difficulty. 


Chairman: Eleanor Dilks, Associate Professor of Biological Science 57 Pages 


A STUDY OF THE HOLDING POWER OF 
THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Joun STANLEY CROWE 


A study was made to investigate the holding power of the Uni- 
versity High School, Normal, Illinois, and to determine the factors 
which caused students to drop from the University High School. 

The basic plan of this study was to derive information from ex- 
isting school records concerning 218 graduates, 41 drop-outs, and 17 
transfer students from the Illinois State Normal University High School. 
An investigation was made of the cumulative high school records of 
three graduating classes—1949, 1950, 1951—over the four-year course 
of study to determine any characteristic variances between students 
who withdraw before graduation and students who graduate. 
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The probability of a student dropping out of school before grad- 
uation is more than twice as likely for students who fall into the lowest 
quarter of their class than for those who are in the upper three-quarters 
of their class. 

The occupation of parents affects the chances of student’s like- 
lihood to graduate. Fifty-six per cent of all students who withdrew 
came from families of semi-skilled or unskilled laborers as against 
17 per cent of those in the same category who graduated. 

Lack of interest was the number one reason given by students who 
withdrew from high school before graduation. 

It was found that drop-outs averaged 19 per cent below the 
intelligence quotient norm of graduates. There is some indication sup- 
porting the conclusion that the intelligence level of a student directly 
influences his likelihood of graduating. 

Less than half (46 per cent) of all drop-outs studied could read at 
levels equal to their grade. 

Possibly stronger emphasis upon vocational studies might serve to 
hold a larger number of students until graduation. Of the 135 girls 
studied, none enrolled in vocational subjects. Of the 141 boys studied, 
26 boys took vocational subjects. 


Chairman: Harry D. Lovelass, Professor of Education 39 Pages 


AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
OF THE PALATINE COMMUNITY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
Tuomas Grorct DALEANES 


An attempt has been made in this study to determine the effect- 
iveness of the Palatine student council and to indicate areas where im- 
provement is desirable. 

From the analysis of literature surveyed, the writer compiled 
standards for a good student council. Faculty and student question- 
naires were made on the basis of these standards. 


The following conclusions were drawn. 


1. The Palatine student council has worthwhile objectives which 
were to some extent fulfilled and developed by the faculty. 

2. The council never acted as a disciplinary body. 

3. The council occasionally received help from the student body, 
rarely from faculty. 

t. The council had planned meetings, a satisfactory time_ and 
place of meeting, and adequate time to do its business. ~ 

5. The principal never had to exercise veto power. 

6. In most home rooms not enough time was given to council 
discussion of problems and meetings. 
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7. Faculty approval for selection of representatives and candidates 
for office are the restrictions set up in the council’s constitution. 

8. Better guidance in choosing capable officers is needed. 

9. The council’s activities are partially supported by the school 
board. : 

10. ‘The council had opportunities to deal with real-life problems 
in the school. 

11. All activities did not originate with the council. 

2. There is no definite planning or evaluation of council activities. 


is recommended that: 


1. The council’s objectives and constitution be re-examined by 
both faculty and students. 

2. The council enlist help from outside its personnel. 

3. Some constant in the academic program be used as a rep- 
resentative base. 

t. There be a removal of all membership requirements. 

5. The faculty exhibit interest in the council. 

6. Students be given adequate guidance in selecting capable 
officers. 

7. There be long-term planning by the council and an evaluation 
of the council’s projects. 


Chairman: Stanley K. Norton, Associate Professor of Education 68 Pages 


EVALUATION OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM DESIGNS OF McLEAN COUNTY 
DonaLtp Joun D’Amico 


This study was undertaken with the following purposes in mind: 
1) to evaluate the intermediate elementary classroom designs of Mc- 
Lean County in reference to current and emerging building practices; 
2) to determine the inadequacis of the intermediate elementary class- 
rooms of McLedn County in an effort to find areas of classroom design 
which need rehabilitation; and (3) to recommend ways in which these 
‘intermediate classrooms can be rehabilitated to further enhance their 
physical qualities and make them more serviceable and utilitarian. 
The evaluation of the intermediate elementary classrooms was 
made by utilizing a score card taken from the writings of C. W. Odell 
in elementary schoo! building evaluations. The study entailed personal 
visitations to seventeen elementary schools and evaluating twenty items 
which make up the design of intermediate elementary classrooms. Fifty- 
eight classrooms were evaluated, comprising 47.1 per cent of all the 
intermediate elementary classrooms in McLean County. 
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From the data gathered, the following conclusions have been 

established. 

1. The educational opportunities provided for many children in 
intermediate classrooms in McLean County are impaired due 
to the unsatisfactory and inadequate physical features in these 
classrooms. 

2. The majority of intermediate classrooms in McLean County 
are not large enough to accommodate their enrollments. This 
condition will tend to inhibit many desirable learning activities. 

3. The windows in a majority of classrooms do not provide ample 
natural light. Proper illumination will depend upon the use 
of artificial lighting in these classrooms. 

4. The use of projection machines for audio-visual aids is lessened 
because classrooms, with one exception, are not furnished with 
dark shades. 

5. Floors constructed of hard wood recieve lower ratings than 

those constructed of tile. 

. Acoustical material is not commonly used in these classrooms. 

. Evaluation indicates that over half of the classrooms are in dire 
need of redecoration. 

8. Electrical power provisions are inadequate in most intermed- 
iate classrooms. 

9. The majority of classrooms are in need of additional bulletin 
board space. 


Chairman: Elden A. Lichty, Professor of Education 86 Pages 


SCHOOL MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
Rospert Francis Day 


School Machine Accounting has been developed to handle the 
volume of acounting work in the larger school organizations of today. 
This study was concerned with the economy and efficiency of the ac- 
counting machines in use in eleven school systems in the State of 
Illinois. An evaluation and discussion is made within the study to 
determine how many employees a school system must have to warrant 
having a machine accounting system, and an average cost is given of 
the accounting machines surveyed. 

A brief history of the development of hand and machine account- 
ing summarizes the advancement of accounting to the present date. 
The writer made a personal visitation to eleven school systems in the 
State of Illinois that utilized machine accounting. Pertinent questions 
were asked concerning the operation and efficiency of the individual 
school systems accounting machines. Appended to the study are photo- 
graphs of the accounting machines found in use. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the study. 

1. In school systems of 100 employees or more an accounting 

machine could be operated economically and efficiently with- 
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out too expensive a cost for installation and yearly maintenance. 

. In school systems of more than 500 employees, additional per- 
sonnel and accounting machine equipment is necessary for effi- 
cient operation by machine method. 

3. Any hand method of school accounting now in use in Illinois 
schools could be easily adapted to machine methods. 

4. The State of Illinois code for classification of school accounts 
can be used with most any machine method but should be 
revised. 

5. In most cases of school systems of 100 to 300 employees a 
bookkeeper and one assistant could handle all school accounting 
by machine methods. 

6. In all eleven school systems surveyed the personnel were well 
pleased with the operation and efficiency of their individual 
accounting machines. 

7. The average cost of an accounting machine installation for the 
eleven school systems surveyed was $4149.03. The cost in- 
cluded only the machine and not filing equipment, machine 
stands, or other equipment necessary for convenience of oper- 
ation. 


Chairman: Elden A. Lichty, Professor of Education 48 Pages 


EDUCATIONAL TRIPS BY SCHOOL BUSES 
IN McLEAN COUNTY 


Crayton LEE EvENDEN 


The study was undertaken for the purpose of developing a guide 
to aid teachers in organizing and conducting educational trips which 
use school buses as the means of transportation. 

The sources of reference included all superintendents of schools in 
McLean County, Illinois, and fifteen County teachers experienced in 
taking classes on educational. trips. Authorities on bus transportation 
were consulted in order to gain legal and practical background material 
Tn all cases, contact was made by personal interviews. Additional source 
material was gathered from published and unpublished references. 

An effort has been made to present all phases of the educational 
trip, including planning, correlation of the trip with the subject matter, 
suggestions for conducting and evaluating the trip, and follow-up activ- 
ities. Legal and financial aspects are discussed. Examples of lesson plans 
for educational trips, letters to parents, and other pertinent material 
are included. 

The results, subject to limitations, appear to justify the following 
conclusions and implications. 

1. A trip must be well-organized in order to be an aid to the total 

curriculum. 

2. Teachers are reluctant to take groups on trips because of lack 

of training and available resource material in this area. 
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3. ‘Teachers are not aware of the wealth of information to be 
found outside the classroom. 

4. The evaluation and follow-up activities are as important to 
trip success as careful planning and conducting. 

5. Teachers may be held legally responsible for accidents if 
negligence can be proved. 

6. ‘The expense of educational trips should be considered as equal- 
ly important as expenditures for other visual aids, athletic 
events, and competitive activities. 

The ultimate value of this study can be determined only by those 

instructors who are encouraged further to use the educational trip as 
an aid to classroom learning. 


Chairman: Robert H. Moore, Associate Professor of Education 73 Pages 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
LABORATORY SCHOOL FUNCTIONS 


MERRILL LYNDELL FosTER 


The purpose of this study was to determine the functions of the 
laboratory school experiences of Illinois State Normal University. 
Concerning the procedure and techniques, a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to the laboratory school personnel at Illinois State Normal 
University in order that a detailed list of the actual functions of the 
laboratory school experiences might be obtained. At this point these 
finetions were compared with other laboratory schools’ experiences. 

The sixty-one questionnaires returned by the laboratory school 
personnel gave evidence that the four laboratory schools of Illinois 
State Normal University rate very high on a national basis in the 
commonly recognized functions of observation, participation, demon- 
stration, and student teaching. At this point differences appeared. In 
the comparison of the programs, such functions as guidance, leadership, 
follow-up, interdepartmental cocperation, research, experimentation, 
service to schools in the area, and community cooperative functions do 
not receive the emphasis at Illinois State Normal University that they 
do in other laboratory schools. This position stems from the fact that 
no one laboratory school attempts all functions; consequently, at IIli- 
nois State Normal University the essential functions receive the full 
attention. 

The recommendation was made that in planning any program of 
laboratory experiences, the first step should be the development of a 
philosophy of education based on scientific facts, planned in terms of 
practical experiences, and inspired through faith in the individual and 
the democratic way of life. This is the first step bringing into reality 
the professional function in the education of teachers. 


Chairman: John W. Carrington, Professor of Education 49 Pages 
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THE SAND AND GRAVEL INDUSTRY 
OF TAZEWELL COUNTY 


Joseru Lee Frink 


The purposes of this study are to investigate the Tazewell County 
sand and gravel industry with regard to production, grading, use of 
exhausted pits, and factors influencing location. The data for this study 
were obtained through extensive field study, personal interviews, and 
library research. 

From this study, the following statements can be made regarding 
the Tazewell County sand and gravel industry. 

1. The Pleistocene ice sheets and their resulting waters have pro- 

vided the area with an abundant supply of sand and gravel. 

2. Stream deposits, transportation, and markets are determining 
factors for the location of the industry. 

3. The industry is composed of eight large commercial and con- 
tractor companies with permanent production facilities, as well 
as many small commercial and contractor pits without such 
operational equipment. 

4. A great amount of competition exists between the leading sand 
and gravel producers because of their proximity to each other 
and reliance upon nearby markets. 

5. Sand and gravel, because of its bulk as compared with its value 
per ton, is not a great traveler. Shipping is usually done by 
truck for short hauls and by rail for longer distances. 

6. In the State of Illinois, sand and gravel is used chiefly for 
building, paving, and railroad ballast. 

7. The extent of processing is determined by the use for which 
the rock products are intended. 

8. Various tests have been devised to insure durable, clean, and 

uniform grades of sand and gravel. 

9. Periods of high and low economic prosperity greatly influence 
the production and value of sand and gravel. 

10. Production in the industry is affected by seasonality. 

11. Effective use is being made of exhausted pits in the area for 

swimming and fishing. 


Chairman: Edna M. Gueffroy, Professor of Geography 60 Pages 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION COURSES: 
A SURVEY OF SELECTED HIGH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 


Linpa ANN Gray 


This questionnaire study surveyed the nature of family life educa- 
tion courses in selected high schools in Illinois. Class history, purposes, 
procedures, methods, materials, and teacher background were included. 
The conclusions of this study follow. 

The teacher of family life education must be one who is well- 
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adjusted to her own problems. Her education must provide for teaching 
which is not solely from a textbook. It is important that young people 
realize that life is integrated. Each unit works with every other one. 
Family life should be a course in which the content is guided by the 
experience of the students. Both teacher and administration must have 
a real desire to meet the real-life problems of the student. 

Since the trend is toward a less formal atmosphere for family 
living courses, more schools may provide living centers in the school 
for the use of the class. The relaxed environment provides a learning 
experience in social relationships. 

The objectives for this course include guidance for the student in 
aitacking his immediate problems and help in forming practices and 
ideals which will aid in solving future problems. Contact with other 
young people helps the students realize that others have similar prob- 
lems and helps in bringing these problems out for discussion. 

The course should prove to be so vital and alive to the students 
that they are eager to search out answers for themselves. If a textbook 
is used it should be only a springboard to further research. The young 
people should be stimulated so they will want to use every tool at their 
disposal, including community resources, to aid the discussion. 

The author predicts that the popularity of the class will continue 
to increase as schools, parents, and students realize the important part 
it can play in the growth of the young people. 


Chairman: Florence Davis, Professor of Home Economics 116 Pages 


COMPARABILITY OF COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY 
SCALE QUOTIENTS 
RicuaArp FREDERICK GUSLOFF 


The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, recently devised by Bessie 
Burgemeister, Lucille Blum, and Irving Lorge and especially developed 
for use with the motor or verbally impaired child, yielded results in the 
form of intelligence quotients that seemed high in the minds of those 
using it at the Psychological Counseling Service at Illinois State Normal 
University. 

A study involving correlation and comparison of this test with the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children was thought justifiable, and 
fifty random cases were assembled from the population of the Special 
‘ducation School of Normal, Illinois, and from the Counseling Service 
files. 

Both the Columbia Maturity Scale and the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children were given to each of these cases, the resulting 
mean intelligence scores being compared. A mean difference of 13.23 
points was found, and this difference seemed to enlarge as the intel- 
lectual level of the child, as measurd by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, increased. 
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The resulting correlation coefficient was .8895, and this r, correct- 
el for attenuation was .9679. The use of the eta coefficient yielded 
correlations which were not significantly higher than the Pearson 1’s. 
The correlation obtained after partialing out chronological age and 
corrected for attenuation was .6808. 

An analysis of the number of errors made on successive items of 
the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale did not prove too meaningful 
due to the smallness of the sample. 

The most important conclusion reached is the indication that 
caution should be used when administering the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale since it has a tendency to overrate the individual! being 
tested. 


Chairman: Stanley S. Marzolf, Professor of Psychology 28 Pages 


STUDY IN SPELLING 
WITH ELEMENTARY GRADE CHILDREN 


Leota Fern HINSHAW 


The purpose of this experimental study was to observe the effect- 
iveness of teaching word recognition skills through visual and auditory 
techniques as compared to the workbook method of teaching spelling. 

This study was conducted in the second, third, and fourth grades. 
The population consisted of twenty matched pairs. The results of a 
standardized spelling test were used as a basis for matching pairs. The 
study was conducted for a period of twenty-four weeks. The control 
group was taught according to the procedure recommended by the 
workbook. The experimental group studied word recognition skills 
stressed in basic reading activities and other related subjects. These 
skills included initial and final consonants, vowels, digraphs, diph- 
thongs, prefixes, suffixes, and principles of syllabication. 

At the end of the experimental period a standardized spelling test 
was administered to measure the spelling achievement of both groups. 
Ihe mean for each group was computed and the signifificance of the 
mean difference obtained. A t-ratio was used to determine the signifi- 
cance of the difference. This difference was significant beyond the 
| per cent level of confidence, favoring the experimental group. 

From the statistical evidence these conclusions were reached: (1) 
the systematic teaching of word recognition skills through the use of 
auditory and visual discrimination exercises is effective in teaching 
primary spelling, and (2) words acquired from word recognition activ- 
ities are more helpful in increasing spelling achievement than words 
studied from the workbook. 

Within the limitations of this study, it would seem that a thorough 
knowledge of word recognition skills acquired in the basic reading 
reading program would greatly improve the ability of children to 
achieve in spelling. 


Chairman: Mary C. Serra, Associate Professor of Education 122 Pages 
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SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE AND SCHOLARSHIP 
OF ATHLETES 
Jack JorDAN 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the scholastic 
aptitude and scholarship of letter winners who graduated from Illinois 
State Normal University. The main problem in this study was to 
determine how letter winners who are physical education majors com- 
pare in scholastic aptitude and scholarship with letter winners who 
major in other teaching fields. The non-physical-education majors 
were divided into two groups, men who minored in physical education 
and men who minored in a teaching field other than physical educa- 
tion. These two groups were compared on the basis of their scholastic 
aptitud and scholarship. The study was limited to male students who 
received an athletic letter between the fall of 1947 and the spring of 
195-4. 

The Alumni Office, Registrar, and Test Service at Illinois State 
Normal University provided the basic data used in this study. ‘The 
grade point averages and mean raw scores obtained on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination (ACE) were cal- 
culated for physical education majors, physical education minors, and 
non-physical-education majors or minors. Fisher’s t-test was used to 
d-termine the significance of the difference between the means obtain- 
ed for the several groups. 

The difference between group means was statistically significant 
in the following comparisons: 

1. Non-physical-education majors or minors compared with phys- 

ical education majors on the basis of grade-point average. 


2. Non-physical-education majors or minors compared with phys- 
ical education majors on the basis of mean raw score obtained 
on the ACE. 


3. Non-physical-education majors or minors compared with phys- 
ical education minors on the basis of mean raw score obtained 
on the ACE. 

In the above comparisons the mean differences of the non-phys- 
ical-education majors or minors group was statistically higher than the 
means for the physical education majors group or the physical educa- 
‘ion minors group. 


Chairman: Burton L. O'Connor, Associate Professor of the Teaching of Physi- 
cal Education 27 Pages 


ENGLISH FOR THE GIFTED STUDENT IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
Myra Rousey McGitvray 
The writer of this paper has attempted to bring together in a 
usable form ideas and suggestions on how to handle the problem of the 
eifted student in the reeular Enelish class of the small high school. 
The research covered two gencral areas, that of the gifted student 
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and that of the teaching of English. Since the interest in the field of the 
gifted is a comparatively new one in the educational world, the study 
of the development of the various aspects since World War | is signifi- 
cant. 

A number of important conclusions can be drawn in regard to 
the education of gifted students.in high schools. There definitely should 
be enrichment for the gifted student. This enrichment should differ 
both in content and in teaching methods from regular classroom offer- 
ings and methods. Although there are a number of valuable enrichment 
practices that can be used in teaching the gifted student, specific 
details of enrichment in the varied activities comprising English need 
to be developed. Additional research in connection with the problem 
of teaching the gifted student in the high school may pay enormous 
dividends in human resources. Administrators and teachers can play a 
significant role in the development of an adequate program for the 
tted child. 

This paper points out one of the very serious problems in tlie 
schools today, the necessity of giving the gifted student the type of 
education that he needs and deserves; it provides evidences and mater- 
ials as a point of departure for attacking this problem. The writer 
hopes that it will not only make the individual English teacher aware 
of his responsibilities in educating the gifted in his classroom but also 
coastrain him to accept and act upon these responsibilities. 


Chairman: Milford C. Jochums, Associate Professor of English 110 Pages 


INTEGRATION OF MUSIC AND THE SOCTAL STUDIES 
IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
Matey 


The major purpose of this study was to facilitate and encourage 
the practice of integrating the social studies and music by making 
wailable a list of songs which can be correlated with material covered 
in the fifth and sixth grade social studies books. 

The study was limited to the listing of songs from the fifth and 
sixth grade basic music series published since 1942 including one one- 
ook series and the upper grade book of another series. The songs 
vere listed according to country or region. The songs listed were eval- 
uated in terms of their applicability for enriching the cultural, the 
eeographical, or the historical elements included in the social studies. 
A discussion was prepared illustrating possibilities in various Scandi- 
navion folk songs for enriching the social studies. 

As a result of this study, the writer recommends that: 

1. The potentiality of the folk song for furthering understanding 

of other peoples be emphasized. 
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2. The potentialities inherent in many types of music for enrich- 
ment of the social studies be emphasized. 

3. The values of integration as distinctive from those of correla- 
tion in a given situation be pointed out. 

4. More extensive lists of song source material for correlation with 
the social studies be made. 

5. Music educators encourage school administrators to provide 
sufficient supplementary music materials to meet the needs of 
the teachers and pupils in the elementary grades. 

6. Publishers be encouraged to include more folk songs in the 
basic music series which would be applicable for correlation 
with the content of various social studies texts. 

7. Publishers be encouraged to include folk songs in music books 
intended for a particular grade which would be representative 
of all of the countries or regions included in the content of the 
various social studies texts for the same grade. 

8. Publishers be encouraged to exercise more care in identifying 
the origin of the folk songs included in their publications. 


Chairman: Emma R. Knudson, Professor of Music 79 Pages 


DIRECTORY OF RESOURCES FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHEMISTRY OF BLOOMINGTON—NORMAL 


FRANK PETER MARCHETTI 


The purpose of the study was to prepare a directory of resources 
for the chemistry teachers of Bloomington-Normal. 

The writer has presented the preliminary information needed 
before deciding to use any of the twenty-one resources listed in the 
directory. The information includes (1) the best time of day, or days 
of the week to visit, (2) the size group the resource can accommodate, 
(3) the experience the resource has had in being a resource, (4) the 
willingness of the resource to be interviewed by a committee of students 
and (5) an outline of the information that can be presented to the 
students by the resource. — 

The information for the directory was gathered by means of 
personal interviews. From these interviews the following conclusions 
were drawn. 

1. Most resources thought the request for their services should be 

made from three to seven days before the actual presentation. 

2. Many laymen seem to be impressed by the teacher’s interest in 

community facilities. 

3. The degree of cooperation reccived was far beyond the writer’s 

expectations. 


Chairman: DeVerne H. Dalluge, Associate Professor of Physical Science 63 Pages 
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INCIDENTAL SCIENCE TEACHING IN FIRST GRADE 
FLORENCE KELLEY MartTIN 


This study was an attempt to evaluate the incidental approach to 
science teaching in the first grade in Mt. Pulaski, Illinois, for the year 
1954-55. 

The first part of the study included related literature in the field 
of science for primary children and literature pertaining to the use of 
pupils’ interests as revealed by their questions, remarks, and contribu- 
tions. 

The science program was developed by means of a running ac- 
count of pupil contributions, questions, remarks, and reports. These 
were analyzed in outline form. The program was evaluated on the basis 
of modern science teaching objectives. Areas covered in the program 
were compared with the contents of the first grade science texts of 
eight modern science series. Three tests were given. 

Emphasis in the year’s program was upon living things and physi- 
cal environment. Weather, seasonal changes, flowers and trees received 
more attention than other interests. The uses of community resources, 
pupil interests, and pupil activity were stressed. 

Ina general way the year’s program coincided with that of the 
texts examined. Some texts gave more attention to certain topics than 
was given in the program. Some topics treated in the texts were not 
used at all. The use of pictures was the same as the use made of them 
in these texts. 

The findings indicate that the Mt. Pulaski program appeared to be 
worthwhile. It was limited in scope, but it satisfied the pupils of this 
particular first grade. It indicated that there is definite value in the use 
of the incidental appreach in teaching science to small children. 

It is recommended that this type of program be used again with 
another group of children and the results compared with this study and 
with the results of a controlled group. 


Chairman: John L. Reusser, Associate Professor of Education 77 Pages 


USE OF MATHEMATICAL FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS IN THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 


Ricuarp ARTHUR MILLER 


This study investigates the use of mathematical films and film- 
strips in the public high schools of Illinois in the past two years. The 
paper analyzes the replies from 111 questionnaires from public high 
schools in Illinois. The high schools were divided into four groups 
according to enrollment: 100-500, 501-750, 751-1000, and 1001-above. 

The results showed that only slightly less than half of the high 
schools reporting used any mathematical films in the past two years. 
Only one-third of the schools reporting used mathematical filmstrips 
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during the same peroid. The questionnaire revealed that a large ma- 
jority of the high schools in Illinois have both a 16 mm sound motion 
picture projector and a 35 mm filmstrip projector available for showing 
mathematical films and filmstrips. 
The following recommendations were made from the findings. 
1. More money should be spent to equip the mathematics class- 
rooms of the public high schools in Illinois. 
2. The quality of mathematical films and filmstrips should be 
improved. 
3. The mathematics teachers of Illinois should be informed as to 
the available films and filmstrips for secondary mathematics. 
4. The mathematics teachers of Illinois should know more about 
the new methods of teaching. 

5. A study should attempt to decide if enough money would be 
available for renting or purchasing mathematical films and 
filmstrips if the teachers were aware of the new methods of 
audio-visual education. 

6. A second study should attempt to find out the use of classroom 
teaching aids like solid models, plastic models, and colored 
chalk. 

7. Results of studies of this nature should be sent to the manu- 
facturers of mathematical films and filmstrips so that they can 
improve their products. 

8. More films and filmstrips in the area of higher mathe matics 
should be produced. 


Chairman: T. E. Rine, Associate Professor of Mathematics 59 Pages 


CHANGING CONCEPTS SUPERVISION 


Howarp Ogscu 


The purpoce of this thesis is to determine the major concepts and 
practices of educotional supervision which prevailed during the peroid 
from 1950 to 1955 and the peroid prior to 1930 with special emphasis 
unon those views of supervision prevalent prior to 1930 which were re- 
trained and practiced in the later period of 1950 to 1955. A further at- 
tempt was made to show how the modern concept of supervision is 
involved in educational practices. 

The examination of recognized educational literature in books and 
neriodicals constituted the main source of information for this study. 
The literature revealed that concepts have changed from the very 
beginning. In fact, until 1930 there were at least six classifications 
of concepts. Throughout all the early concepts of supervision, the 
philosophy was imposed teacher improvement and inspection. 

From 1950 to 1955, the modern concepts of supervision based 
on democratic processes with co-operative planning has gained promi- 
nence as a workable compromise from the preceding concepts. 
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An indication of this study is that concepts of supervision are 
ever changing. However, any concept of educational supervision which 
considers all the people of the community with emphasis upon improv- 
ing conditions that lead children to become better adjusted to their 
environment is basic. 

A list of essential ideas of modern supervision has been formulated 
as well as a list of supervisory responsibilities; and a self-evaluation 
form for supervisors has been included. 

Concepts of supervision have changed in recent years and prob- 
ably will continue to change in the future. 


Chairman: John W. Carrington, Professor of Education 56 Pages 


A STUDY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE GENERAL SHOP IN 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Ray Opus OGLEsBY 


This study was made for the purpose of examining the general 
shop in terms of school curriculum, content and organization, and 
teacher preparation for general shop. Data was gathered from general 
shop teachers in Central Illinois and from current literature. A ques- 
tonnaire was used to gather the information from the general shop 
teachers. Of over 160 questionnaires sent to these persons, 119, or 74.4 
per cent were returned. 

The results of the study show that the average size of school 
making use of the general shop is 258 pupils. The largest growth in 
the use of the general shop has been within the last ten years, with 
more than 80 per cent of the schools, that now offer the general shop, 
having started in that time. 

At the present time the general shop is finding its greatest use for 
erades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. As a required course in an edu- 
cational program, it is most often at the seventh and eighth grade 
levels. More than 50 per cent of the schools using the general shop 
require it at some level. Appearing most frequently in the general 
shop programs are metalwork, woodwork, drawing and planning, elec- 
tricity, and crafts. 

More than 40 per cent of the general shop teachers in Tilinois 
feel inadequately prepared to teach the general shop. They indicate 
weaknesses in industrial arts, education, and psychology courses, but 
none in their general education background. The greatest weaknesses 
in industrial arts are in elecctricity, metalwork, and crafts. The shop 
teachers indicate a lack of background in guidance courses, child 
growth and development, and adolescent psychology. 

General shop teachers feel that from one to two years of indus- 
trial arts work experience and teaching experience would be helpful 
to the starting general shop teacher. 


Chairman: Ray M. Stombaugh, Professor of Industrial Arts 84 Pages 
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SLIDES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAMPCRAFT SKILLS 


LAVERNE JANE PETERS 


The purpose of the study was to develop a series of slides which 
would be of value in teaching campcraft activities. 

A survey of camping literature provided a list of activities to be 
included in the project. A questionnaire was formulated and submitted 
to a select jury of twenty-four campcraft experts, who rated the ac- 


/ tivities they considered most essential, most difficult to teach, and those 

cs which would need detailed step by step procedure slides. Preliminary 
ale sketches were made to determine the best photographic angles. Two 
a hundred and twenty slides were taken and, from this group, one hun- 


dred were selected. A manual, prepared to accompany the slides, in- 
cludes directions for their use and suitable narration. 


An evaluation of the project points out several factors. 


1. The slides and the accompanying manual should provide valu- 
able instructional aid to any individual or group interested in 
teaching campcraft activities. 


2. The extent of the content covered is such that the majority 
of campcraft instructors would probably want to select from 
the various groupings. 


3. Careful planning of pictures is essential. Preliminary sketches 
proved helpful. 

4. Because of terminology variations, the ratings by the selected 
experts could be used only as a partial guide. 


. A projector with a 300-watt bulb and a five-inch focal 
| length lens appears to be the most desirable for the projection 
of the slides. 


6. The entire set of slides was created and produced at a fairly 
nominal cost. 


7. The expenditure of time suggests the inadvisability of attempt- 
ing a similar project unless many hours can be willingly de- 
voted to it. 


The final evaluation cannot be made until the slides have been 
used by campcraft teachers and will depend upon the extent to which 
the slides are effective in improving instruction. 


Chairman: Esther French, Professor of Health and Physical Education 66 Pages 
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SLOW LEARNER IN SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS 
Marie Kain PETERSON 


The purpose of this study was to determine the possibilities of 
individualizing the social studies class to meet the needs of the slow 
learner. 

This study was carried on in a multiple grade classroom of 
thirty-four sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils. Of this number, 
sixteen were classified as slow learners. 

Group procedures were used with a developmental social studies 
program. Emphasis was placed upon developing study skills and on 
improving the language art skils. The class was divided into commit- 
tees. Each committee chose a problem to be solved. Democratic pro- 
cedures were used while the committees worked as committees or as 
a class. Critical thinking was developed as the committee looked for 
facts to solve the problems for each historical unit. 

The social studies curriculum was planned to meet the needs of 
the slow learner, without lowering the standards expected from the 
nupil who is average or above. Material was provided for the slow 
learner at his level, so he might work with other members of the class 
and still make a worthwhile contribution to the class activities. 

Information was gathered for the case study records from intelli- 
sence tests, personality scales, achievement tests, anecdotal records, 
pupil and parent conferences. Indications of scholastic, emotional, 
and social growth are part of the case study records. 

The conclusions of the study indicate that with careful planning 
the social studies class can be used to meet the needs of the slow learn- 
er. The social studies class can be used effectively to meet the varying 
needs of the upper grade pupils. : 


Chairman: Vernon L. Replogle, Associate Professor of Education 110 Pages 


IDENTIFYING SUPERIOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 
FOR CHEMISTRY 


Joun Rosert SAMLIN 


The purposes of the study were to identify superior science stu- 
dents and to provide a superior chemistry course for them. 

The student body of Hall High School, Spring Valley, Illinois, 
was given an author-devised interest questionnaire, from studies by 
Terman and Brandwein tentatively to identify students who would 
be successful in science. Intelligence quotients of those eighty-one 
students who qualified in the interest questionnaire were checked. 
Seventy-nine students with quotients of 100 or above, according to 
the Henmon-Nelson test used, were kept for further identification. An 
average grade of B or above in science and mathematics was the next 
qualification. Sixty-six students were kept for further identification. 
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An author-devised teacher-rating device, based on studies by Brand- 
wein and Terman, was used to check the sixty-six students. Fifty-eight 
were positively identified. 

The author concluded that there is a critical shortage of scienti- 
fic talent. This continuing shortage can be traced to the high school. 
Young people need to be guided, encouraged, and trained to become 
scientists. Superior science students do not possess discernable attributes 
which set them apart from non-science students, as determined by two 
major studies of Brandwein and ‘Terman. Hall High School, a high 
school of average size, had enough superior students to qualify for 
superior science courses. The author has included in his thesis a 
course content outline for a course in chemistry for superior students. 
The development of a course of this kind will be limited by many 
fictor:: the administrators, the school board, available science teachers 
and their previous training, the financial ability and science facili- 
ties of the school, and the availability of superior science students. 


Chairman: John W. Carrington, Professor of Education 83 Pages 


THE DROP-OUT PROBLEM IN THE HIGHT SCHOOL 
AT KEITHSBURG, ILLINOIS 
ALFRED ROBERT SCHILLING 
To secure factual evidence on the drop-out situation which in 
turn could be utilized in improving the holding power of the high 
school at Keithsburg, [linois, was the primary objective of this study. 
All the information pertaining to the drop-outs was collected in 
1953-54. The data were obtained by studying the cumulative records 
of Keithsburg High School, and by personally interviewing the twenty- 
three drop-outs. 
The following conclusions were noted. 
1. The largest group of drop-outs occurred in the ninth grade, 
and indicated some regression in scholarship. 
2. Twenty-five per cent of the drop-outs left school to be married. 


Absenteeism was not a major factor for dropping out of 
school. 

4. Fifty per cent of the drop-outs failed in three or more subjects 
while attending high school. 


Some evidence of insecurity, or a feeling of not belonging in 
the school atmosphere, was revealed in the interviews. 
6. Interest in school ranged from liking to hating. 
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7. Intelligence quotients ranged from 61 to 124. Eighty per cent 
of the drop-outs had intelligence ratings below 105. Twenty 
per cent of this group had failed no subjects before dropping 
out of school. 

8. Ninety-five per cent of the drop-outs came from families hav- 
ing three to fifteen children. 


Among the suggestions for increasing the holding power of Keiths- 

burg High School are the following. 

1. Some relationship between education and life should be pro- 
vided by redirecting the course work emphasis toward broader 
concepts of family living, marriage, and citizenship. 

2. Counseling services should embrace occupational information, 
securing parental interest, as well as course selection. Additional 
facets would extend the present testing program and system of 
cumulative records. 

3. The slow student and subject repeater must be provided with 
a differentiation of materials and remedial teaching techniques. 


Chairman: William R. Lueck, Professor of Education 49 Pages 


A GEOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF NEW PROVIDENCE, 
BAHAMAS 


Josepu SENNINGER,. JR. 


This thesis is a geographic analysis of the island of New Provi- 
dence in the British Crown Colony of the Bahamas. Its purpose is to 
provide and develop an understanding of the contemporary geography 
of New Providence. It deals with the natural setting, historical back- 
“round, and cultural patterns of the island. 

Thousands of Americans visit the island each year. One purpose 
of this thesis has been to determine and analyze the factors that have 
been instrumental in its becoming a tourist center. 

Because the island is owned and controlled by Great Britain, the 
study reveals an insight into the general framework and character of 
the British Commonwealth, and how this small segment fits into its 
totality. 

Since this thesis is concerned with an island, it can be used as 
a type-study in teaching island geography to high school and college 
students. When island areas similar to New Providence are under con- 
sideration, comparisons and contrasts can be drawn to the original 
instead of an intensive detail study being made of each area. 

The study is based upon field work, library research, and oral and 
written communications with persons living on New Providence. 


Chairman: Edna M. Gueffroy, Professor of Geography 99 Pages 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
SUGGESTED REVISION OF BUSINESS CURRICULUM, 
LeROY, ILLINOIS 


HELEN ELIZABETH SHIPPY 


In the fall of 1954, a follow-up survey of the graduates of LeRoy 
Community High School, LeRoy, Illinois, was conducted in order to 
determine whether the business education curriculum of this high 
school was providing the training required for employment in offices 
and for the personal business needs of the graduates. An inventory of 
the business establishments in LeRoy revealed few office ‘jobs avail- 
able in this community. 

The statistics, compiled from the 110 questionnaires returned, 
showed that most of the females were working in offices in Blooming- 
ton-Normal, and the majority of the males were doing manual labor 
in or near LeRoy. The business courses that graduates thought were 
the most valuable in their work were typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. Typewriting, consumer problems, and general business were 
the most helpful in meeting the personal business needs of the gradu- 
ates. 

The four primary sales and office duties performed by the gradu- 
ates were typing envelopes, letters, fill-in forms, and cards; receiving 
and making telephone calls; filing materials; and handling money. 
The most commonly used business machines were the manual and 
electric typewriters, telephone, and full-key and ten-key adding 
machines. 

Business courses in office practice, business English, and salesman- 
ship were recommended as possible additions to the business education 
program by the graduates. Needs were indicated for more guidance 
and for revised content of some business courses. 

After preparing the present business curriculum of the high school 
with the findings of the follow-up survey and the occupational in- 
ventory of LeRoy, eighteen general and specific recommendations per- 
taining to the business curriculum of LeRoy Community High School 
were made. 


Chairman: Margaret Peters, Associate Professor of Business Education 101 Pages 
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TEACHING APPROXIMATE COMPUTATION IN NINTH 
GRADE ALGEBRA 


ALFRED JERRY SHRYOCK 


The principle objective of this study was the developing of an 
instructional unit on approximate computation for ninth grade algebra 
pupils who had no previous instruction in such computation. Not only 
was the unit intended to aid in the development of student proficiency 
in computing with approximate numbers, but to alleviate much of 
the confusion associated with approximate computation by making 
meaningful the terms and guides connected with the unit. 

Fifteen hour-long class meetings, a period of three weeks, were 
necessary to complete the presentation of the teaching unit. A pretest 
on approximate computation was administered to the class on two 
different occassions. The first administration of the test was made prior 
to any study involving the unit, and the second administration came 
the day after all sections of the unit had been studied and discussed. 

From the scores students obtained on the two administrations of 
the test were computed the group’s means from each administration 
and the gain. These data seemed to indicate that the unit was a suc- 
cessful aid in developing student proficiency in approximate computa- 
tion. 

Further evidence of the success of the teaching unit was inter- 
preted by examination of student responses obtained from a question- 
naire, which was submitted to them during the last day that the unit 
was presented. These responses indicated that all students thought the 
unit was interesting, informative, valuable, and sensible. 


Chairman: Bjarne R. Ullsvik, Professor of Mathematics 51 Pages 


DEVELOPING DESIGN AWARENESS THROUGH 
ELEMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY 


Byron PARKER SHURTLEFF 


This creative thesis project consists primarily of a teaching aid 
designed to give the high school and college art teacher a tool to use 
in the design awareness in art students. The aid consists of an exhibit 
of enlarged box camera photographs of designs and compositions found 
in the writer’s community. The photographs are accompanied by 
panels of text which point out some of the specific art qualities present 
in the exhibit. The photographic exhibit is meant to be used in con- 
junction with an art program which makes use of simple cameras in 
recording designs and compositions which the students find in their 
immediate environments. 

The project includes a written thesis which explains how and why 
. program of elementary photography can be conducted to advantage 
in the art program. Information is provided regarding film develop- 
ment and contact printing in the average classroom. 


Chairman: F, Louis Hoover, Professor of Art 24 Pages 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN BUREAU COUNTY: 
A SURVEY OF PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


PauL SLocum 


The purpose of this study was to determine the problems encoun- 
tered by the small high schools in Bureau County, Illinois, in selecting, 
scheduling, financing, and sponsoring extra-curricular activities. 

The principals of twelve schools surveyed were interviewed. A 
questionnaire was used to guide and implement the interviews. 

Some of the findings are summarized. The problems faced in 
selecting activities were small student enrollment and faculty, limited 
abilities of the faculty, and lack of student interest. Most of the prin- 
cipals did not have clear objectives for their extra-curricular acti- 
vities programs. 

Ten schools scheduled some activities during the school day. All 
of these schools had a regular period devoted to activities and were 
well satisfied with this system. Two schools had no activities during the 
school day. No students were kept from taking part in activities be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. None of the schools imposed a 
limit on student participation. 

All schools had a central treasurer bonded to handle activity 
funds. In seven schools the principal was the central treasurer. The 
central treasurers made a monthly report to the school boards, and 
the activity fund books were audited every year. Eleven schools had 
no budgeting procedure for the individual organizations. In all except 
one school the school boards financed all activities if necessary. Two 
schools had placed all activities on a self-supporting basis. 

Money-raising activities in the schools were over-emphasized. As 
a result the primary purposes of the organizations were frequently sub- 
ordinated. Only a small amount of the money raised was spent on 
projects of sound educational value. 

Teachers had little choice of activities, and students had almost 
no choice of sponsors. Teachers and students were given a choice of 
activities and sponsors in the area of class organizations. Other teacher 
assignments were made along subject area lines. All principals tried 
to equalize the teacher load of activities. The teachers were generally 
satisfied with the present programs and were sympathetic to the 
problems of administering the programs. 


Chairman: Stanley K. Norton, Associate Professor of Education 60 Pages 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MOTOR ABILITY 
AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


ConnizE M. Raw .incs WILDE 


The purpose of this investigation is to study the relationship 
between scholastic aptitude, as measured by both verbal and non- 
verbal tests, and general motor ability. One hundred and eighty-three 
seventh, eighth,and ninth grade girls were evaluated by (1) the Pintner 
General Ability Tests: Verbal Series, (2) the Pintner General Ability 
Tests: Non-Language Series, (3) the Niehaus Obstacle Race, and 
(4+) the Smalley and Scott General Motor Ability Tests for High 
Ychool and Junior High School Girls. 

The Pearson Product Moment Method was used to study the 
data. The t-ratio test was used to determine the significance of the 
difference between the obtained coefficients of correlation. 

This investigation is limited by two factors. (1) The results are 
alfected by the validity and reliability of the evaluation techniques 
used, (2) The subjects used in this study consisted of an intact popu- 
lation. 


The analysis of the data obtained in this study, subject to the limi- 
tations cited, appears to warrant the following conclusions. 


1. The relationship between the Niehaus Obstacle Race and the 
Smalley and Scott General Motor Ability Tests for High 
School and Junior High School Girls is statistically significant. 

2. The relationship between the Pintner General Ability Tests: 
Verbal Series and the Non-Language Series is statistically sig- 
nificant. 

3. The correlation coefficient obtained for the two trials of the 
Niehaus Obstacle Race is .746. 

4. The correlations between each of the two general motor ability 
tests and the Pintner Verbal Tests are not statistically signi- 
ficant. 

. The correlations obtained between each of the two general 
motor ability tests and the Pintner Non-Language Tests are 
not statistically significant. 

6. The correlation coefficients obtained for the correlation be- 

tween each of the two general motor ability tests and the verbal 
and non-verbal Pintner Tests are not statistically different. 


Chairman: Bernice G. Frey, Professor of Health and Physical Education 38 Pages 
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RESEARCH PAPERS PRESENTED IN LIEU OF THESIS 
—JUNE, 1955— 


Following the title of each paper is the name of the instructor in whose course 
it was written. 


CARINGELLO, MICHAEL 
1. The Requirements for an Effective Vocational Guidance Program in 
the Junior High School—John W. Carrington 
2. Clubs in the Elementary and Junior High Schools—John L. Reusser 
DARNALL, RICHARD EUGENE 
1. A Physical Education Program Based on the Physical Characteristics 
of Junior High School Boys—John W. Carrington 
2. A Comparison of Junior College Legislation in California, New York, 
Texas, and Illinois—Eldon A. Lichty 
DUNN, MRS. ESTHER SANDERS 


1. Challenging Relationships of the Cooperating Teacher with the Student 
Teacher—John W. Carrington 


2. The Effective Junior High School Teacher—John W. Carrington 
FRANZ, RAYMOND JOHN 
1. Vocational Guidance in the Junior College—Eldon A. Lichty 
2. The Relationship of Consumer Education to Business Education— 
Harold F. Koepke 
FUNG-A-FATT, MILTON LEARWOOD 
1. Adapting the Science Program to Individual Needs—John L. Reusser 
2. Meeting Adolescent Individuality in the Junior High School—John W. 
Carrington 
HELTON, RALPH ELDON 
1. An Effective Public-School Relations Program—John W. Carrington 
2. School Administration Internship—John W. Carrington 
HENDERSON, THOMAS 
1. Facilities for a Modern Junior High School Physical Education Pro- 
gram—John W. Carrington 
2. The Triangular Plan as a Basis for Building a High School Physical 
Education Program—Chris A. DeYoung 
KRONES, ROBERT EUGENE 


1. The Organization of an Intramural Athletic Program—-Burton L. 
O’Connor 


2. The Intership Program as Preparation for Educational Administrators— 
John W. Carrington 


SCHULTZ, GEORGE HAROLD 


1. A Recommended Curriculum for the Junior High School—John W. 
Carrington 


2. Reporting to Parents—John W. Carrington 
STALEY, FRANK STEPHEN 


1. Plant and Animal Reactions to the Role of Light—Ernest M. R. 
Lamkey 


2. Reports to Parents in the Junior High School—John W. Carrington 
TAYLOR, ROBERT STANLEY 


1. Guidance Procedures in Junior Colleges—Eldon A. Lichty 
2. Guidance Program in the Junior High School—John W. Carrington 
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AUGUST, 1955— 


ALLEN, MABEL ZOLA 


1. A Study of the Current Practices and Trends in Publishing School 
Newspapers—Stanley K. Norton 

2. Consumer Education in Secondary Schools, Colleges, and Universities— 
a Study of the Status of Consumer Education as Reported in Periodicals 
Dating from 1948 to 1955—-Harold F. Koepke 


BARTMAN, MARGARET JANE 


1. Purchasing Equipment for Babies Which Emphasizes Maturation Pat- 
terns—Florence Davis 

2. A Clothing Unit With Special Emphasis on Democratic Values— 
Vernon L. Replogle 


BERGMAN, KENNETH HARRISON 
1. Industrial Arts Education Curricula in Illinois—Ray M. Stombaugh 
2. Charles A. Bennett: Pioneer in Industrial Education—Ray M. Stom- 
baugh 
BRUCE, ALDON JUNIOR 


1. What Research has to Say About Phonics—Mary C. Serra 
2. A Critical Examination of Research on Teacher Morale—Stanley S. 
Marzolf 


CAMPBELL, RICHARD QUAM 
1. The Organizing of an Audio-Visual Program in Secondary Schools— 
M. L. Miller 
2. Extraclass Activities in the Junior High School—John W. Carrington 
CASTLE, FRED FRANKLIN 
1. A Suggested Course of Study in Beginning Woodwork—Francis Belshe 
2. The St. Louis Manual Training School—Ray M. Stombaugh 
FROST, VIGGO JORGENSON 
1. The Hubbards of Hudson—Arlan C. Helgeson 
2. History of the Boer War—Leo J. Yedor 
HALLAM, JAMES ANTHONY 
1. Comic Books and Reading—John W. Carrington 
2. Vocational Guidance in the Small High School—Lewis R. Toll 
HIGGINS, ROBERT HENRY 
1. How Teachers may Contribute to the Guidance Program of a Modern 
Junior High Schoo!—John W. Carrington 
2. Modern Concepts of In-Service Training Through Supervision— 
John W. Carrington 
HONSBRUCH, GLEN 
1. Administrator’s Role in Supervision—John W. Carrington 
2. School Insurance in School Administration—William R. Lueck 
KNOUS, WALTER DWIGHT 
1. Supervising the Out-of-Class Activity Program—John W. Carrington 
2. Safety Education in a Junior High School—Ray M. Stombaugh 
KUCZERA, HARRIET-ANN 


1. Place of Business Education in the Junior College—Eldon A. Lichty 
2. A One-Semester Course in Office Machines—Margaret Peters 
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MARTIN, MARJORIE FRANCES 
1. A History of the Division of Teacher Education of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children—Rose E. Parker 
2. Parent Attitudes of Physically Handicapped Children—Stanley S. 
arzolf 


McSHANE, KATHLEEN 


1. Planning a Program of Laboratory Experiences for Teachers in Train- 
ing—John W. Carrington 
2. Supervision as Related to Resource Unit Construction—Helen Nance 


MOTTERSHAW, JAMES ARTHUR 


1. The Activity Program in The Junior High School—John W. Carrington 
2. The Superintendent and His Relationship with the Board of Educa- 
tion—John W. Carrington 


MOYER, WILLIAM G. 

1. Developmental Reading—Mary C. Serra 

2. The Administration of Pupil Transportation—John W. Carrington 
RILEY, HELEN JEAN 


1. Evaluation of Student Teachers in Physical Education—Esther French 
2. Developing Student Leadership through Physical Education—Esther 
French 


RUSH, WILMER SHERMAN 


1. Let’s Help Our Classroom Teachers Grow—Margaret Cooper 
2. The Recruitment of Competent Elementary Principals—John W. 
Carrington 


TANK, NATHALIE MAE 


1. Four-Year Curriculum for Dance in the Secondary School—Esther 
French 

2. An Analyses of Changes in Emphasis in Physical Education—Esther 
French 


WOLFF, CHARLES WILLIAM 


1. Securing a Competent Teaching Staff—John W. Carrington 
2. In-service Education to Aid Teachers Understand Adolescents—John 
W. Carrington 


ZOLPER, IRA GEORGE 
1. Evaluation of Manipulative Skills in Graduate School—Ray M. 
Stombaugh 
2. Friedrich Froebel and Industrial Education—Ray M. Stombaugh 
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